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ABSTRACT 



This report aims to provide a detailed description 
of the development of both the concept and content of an innovative 
undergraduate major in physical education established at the State 
University College at Brockport. The new approach views physical 
education as ”the study of the significance for man of experiences in 
certain forms of human movement.” In the course of developing the 
curriculum, literature was reviewed, experts were consulted, 
curricula of other institutions were studied, and a workshop was 
sponsored. These efforts resulted in a physical education major which 
divides the study of movement experiences into 5 basic areas: 
biological, sociocultural, philosophical, psychological, and 
performance. The report outlines the components of the curriculum and 
includes a bibliography- Appendices cover the teacher preparation 
program, a conceptual curriculum in physical education, excerpts from 
discussions at the workshop, and course descriptions- (JS) 
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DEVELOPING A MODEL FOR AN ACADSiMIC 
MAJOR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



‘ Sioininary . The purpose of this report is to present a detailed 
explanation of the development of both the concept and content of an 
lender graduate major curriculum in physical education. The curriculum 
was developed by the Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
State University College at Brockport, New York, in response to the 
growing awareness of a need for change in ‘undergraduate major programs 
in physical education. In this program physical education is designated 
as the study of the significance for man of experiences in certain forms 
of human movement. This curriculum is not an imitation or synthesis of 
established patterns; rather, it is a new approach to the study of ph^^s- 
ical education. Not only has the program attained the immediate objec- 
tive of change on the Brockport campus but it has already become a model 
which others who are studying curriculum revisions are examining. 

The curriculum was developed through a variety of processes. E:rca::t 
literature was collected, analyzed, and categorized in order to establish 
emerging patterns of thought in physical education. Leaders in coi‘_tem- 
porary physical education were sought out and interviewed during confer- 
ences, workshops, and conventions. Curriculums from other institutions 
were studied. Finally, a workshop was sponsored on the Brockport campus. 
Four physical educators who have made significant contributions to the 
field in recent years were invited to share their thinking on issues 
which had implications for curriculum development. 

.The result of these efforts is a major in physical education which 
divides the study of the significance of movement experiences into five 
basic areas; biological, psychological, sociocultural, philosophical, 
and performance. -The traditional emphasis on preparing teachers has been 
replaced. New means for considering and studying the movement act are 
likely to emerge. • New career opportunities will be possible. A new 
vocabulary of terms and expressions will be necessary. As a consequence, 
physical education will continue to gain status as an area of serious 
study and- research. . ... 

Introduction. To maintain its integrity any field of study in an 
institution of higher education must focus on its body of knowledge 
rather than the means by which it can be implemented or applied. Phys- 
ical education has- long been identified as an activity-centered program 
which purported to malie several general contributiozis to the development 
of organismic man. Curricul'oms traditionally focused on the means to 
teach such qualities. The inadequacies of these teacher certification 
programs to prepare students to understand the foundations for professional 



vrork became increasingly apparent. The time was ripe for change. Hence^ 
the program this article describes reflects a broadening concern for theo- 
retical considerations as the field m.oves from its traditional professional 
orientation. Appendix A describes a nev program in teacher preparation 
vhich will accompany the academic major. 

Since this direction is new, a curriculum must be planned with atten- 
tion to the future in anticipation of increasing knowledge and understand- 
ing. Accordingly, the plan outlined here will not need to be changed with 
each revelation of new insights and information. Courses will not prolifer- 
ate but rather those which exist are open and should readily encompass change. 
Content will change as recent research is incorporated at appropriate points 
in all courses. Appendix B describes additional curriculum ideas. 

Historically, one can trace the impetus for change arising out of the 
efforts of certain institutions on the west coast and in the occasional, 
but significant, interest expressed by various professional associations. 
Professional literature has not been saturated with this type of informa- 
tion: nonetheless 5 it is available to the careful reader. To date much 

of the change in curriculums has occurred at the graduate level. However, 
since it is now apparent that these emerging dimensions of research and 
study are basic to all interests physical educators might pursue, the need 
for revision of undergraduate physical education major curriculums is im- 
perative. 

The study of physical education involves understanding human physical 
activity potential and the effects of physical activities on man as a phy- 
sical being, a personality, a member of society, and an actualizing indi- 
vidual. The nature of man as a human being affects the manner in which he 
moves , his choice of movement experiences , ^ind the role those experiences 
play in his life. Consequently, the knowledges about the nature of man 
one gains in studies in the liberal arts serve as the foundation upon which 
the physical education curriculum is built. In addition, many disciplines 
have demonstrated an interest in- certain aspects of human movem.ent. Phy- 
sical educators take advantage of this fact by utilizing information from 
various disciplines related to the cognitive, affective, and som.atic impli- 
cations of human movement. It is felt that once a student has grasped the 
relevance of generalizations about the process, functions, motives, occur- 
rences, and outcomes of human movement he is better prepared to study and 
comprehend the essence of the more specific movement forms with which phy- 
sical education is primarily concerned. Physical education is specifically 
concerned with man^s attempts to organize bodily movements into dynamic, 
complex, and preconceived patterns for no practical purpose, yet which have 
meaning and significance for him. Both a knowledge and command of one^s 
body may result from participation in these potentially significant move- 
ment forms. 
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V7ith the central concern of the field defined as the significance 
for man of participation in certain foriuS of movement , a curriculum 
with that "basis seeks to accomplish the following: 

1. Assist students to understand uhe significance of the 
phenomena of movement in the life of man. 

2. Present means for artic*ulating the significance of 
the movement experience. 

3. Encourage students to contrioute to the development 
of knowledge and understanding regarding the signi- 
ficance of human movement. 

4. Serve as a necessary prereq[uisite to specialization 
in the fxeld. 

5. Provide bases for continuing study at the graduate level. 

The actual suudy of the significance of movement forms occurs I'rom 
several interrelated perspectives: l) biological aspects of human 

structure and function; 2) the effects of movement experiences on 
behavior and development; 3) the implications wnich arise as man moves 
within his sociocultural environment; 4) the meaning of the movement 
experience in "Che life of the individual; and^ 5) actual eicperiences 
in movement as a foundation for synthesis ^ interpretation ^ and criui- 
cal analysis. 

The curriculiim encompasses two parts. First is a core of fiPteen 
semester hours to be studied by all students majoring in physical edu- 
cation. This common core of study is structured to identify the broad 
generalizations and essential fundamental knowledges from which the 
field emerges. The second portion of the major may be elected from 
one of two focuses : the significance of experiences in human move- 

ment or sport science. [The Department of Physical Education for Men 
has chosen sport science as the focus of its curricular offerings.] 
Provision is made for specialization within each of the areas of study 
in a focus. Specialization at the undergraduate level is advocated 
to encourage depth of personal involvement and concern for the fields 
to make an interest ^ potentially ^ a lasting one. Figure 1 illustrates 
the courses and potential sequences of study. 

The Significance of Experiences in Human Movement : Rationale 

The central concern of this curriculum focus has been refined to 
the significance for man of participation in certain forms of movement: 
sport 3 dance 3 game ^ exercise. These forms are defined as man*s attemTjts 
to organize bodily movements into dynamic j complex, and pre-conceived 
patterns which have meaning and significance for him as he participates. 
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An Undergraduate Major in Physical Education 



Core of Study I 

A. Biological Perspective of Physical Education j 

B. Psychological Perspective of Physical Education i 

C. Sociocultural Perspective of Physical Education | 

D. Philosophical Perspective of Physical Education 

E. Seminar in Core Perspectives | 

i 

Sequential Experiences (must elect five courses ) j 

i 

A. Biological sequence: j 

1. Movement and Human Growth and Development j 

2. Seminar in Biological Bases of Physical Education j 

3. Independent Study \ 

\ 

B. Psychology sequence : . j 

1. Developmental and Behavioral Aspects of Physical Education 

2. Seminar in Developmental and Behavioral Aspects of = 

Movement Experiences | 

3. Independent Study ■ | 

. . . I 

) 

C. Sociocultural sequence: i 

1. Movement Experiences in the Sociocultural Envi 2 "onjnent | 

2. Seminar in Sociocultural Implications of Physical Activities j 

3. - In.dependent Study | 

i 

I 

D. Philosophy sequence: ^ j 

1. The E:xperience of Movement: Philosophical Analysis 1 

2. Seminar in Philosophical Concerns in Human Movement 
Experiences 

3. Independent Study • • • 

i 

E. Performance sequence: ! 

1. Analysis and Interpretation of Physical Activities 

2. Advanced Analysis and Interpretation of Physical Activities 

3. Independent Study 



Figure 1 
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The word ” significance" has been chosen to give direction to study because 
of the breadth of its implications. The various ways to realize signifi- 
cance in human movement forms find their foundations in the biological , 
behavioral and social sciences ^ and in philosophy. ?rora these fo'uncations 
rel e vant knowl edge is selected wh i ch ^ i n t urn ^ bee orne s t he s ub j e ct matt er 
of physical education. 

The historical association with various aspects of the biological 
sciences relating to human struct "ore and function has provided physical 
education with the methods and tools of inq[uiry of that discipline. Bio- 
logically based studies in hinesiolcgy , exercise physiology ^ and bioiuechanlcs 
have perpetuated tnis heritage. New insights arising from ongoing research 
serve to strengthen this area of study. 

Though the field has relied upon knowledges from the biological sciences 
almost exclusively to support its existence, the need for broadening of 
horizons is apparent. One direction of expansion is toward the study of 
human behavior; particularly, movement behavior. This curriculum provides 
opportunities for study and research through which the impact of movement 
experiences upon psychological development may be rfiore thoroughly s t ucd e d • 

Studies of social organizations and processes and of cultural influences 
evident in forms of sport, exercise, and dance represent areas of expanding 
investigation in physical education. C’oltural anthropology , history, and 
sociology provide some sources of relevant studies. This area of study is 
vital if the physical educator is to comprehend the role of his ‘field of 
study in the sociocultural milieu. 

Another area of knowledge related to physical education is eraerging. 
Content in philosophical studies now ranges from the study of the history 
of philosophy to an analysis of the existential element in physical educa- 
tion. Various human movement theories give breadth to this area. 

The undergraduate major curricifLum in physical education must be 
changed to reflect these areas of study. The areas of study identified 
in this focus on the significance of experiences in human movement forres 
represent the emerging trends in the field. The focus guides all the 
efforts of the Department; all study and research are conceived in light 
of it and contribute to its elaboration. (A workshop designed to improve 
insights irxto the newer dimensions of physical education was held on the 
Brockport campus in June 1970* Details appear in Appendix C. ) 
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Components of the Academic Major Curriculum 



Perspectives of study . To encompass the breadth of physical education 
four essential areas of study have been identified. Depth of knowledge 
comes from concentrated study possible in each area. Freedom for 
les^rner and teacher are essential. An effort has been made to avoid 
0 . structure which wouJLd force students into a completely common program 
of learning experiences. Neither student nor teacher is bound to a 
set of materials. No order of facts is to be e-ssimilated and recalled 
on cue. Individual program planning and study are necessitated by such 
an approach. 

Biological Perspective . The study of how man moves involves 
an investigation of his physical properties in terms of his 
potential for me 'ement and the factors which enhance or limit 
movement of the biological entity in its physical environment. 

A study of human structure and fLinction serves as a foundation 
for more specific analyses of the skeletal, nervous, md mus- 
cular systems during activity and of biological changes which 
occur as a result of movement. Factors in the physical envi- 
ronment which restrict, modify, control, and enhance , movement 
possibilities are also considered. 

Psychological Persnective . Man^s experiences in movement 
affect his psychological makeup. The impact of participation 
in physical activities on one^s development as a person is a 
significant concern in physical education. Hman developmental 
behavior, motivation, and perception are fundamental to under- 
standing this area. 

Sociocultural Perspective . Man is a social being. He lives 
within a sociocultural milieu. This milieu influences him 
by est0.blishing a frame of reference to which he adjusts in 
order to operate in a world with other human beings . From 
studies in the liberal arts students become aware of* huHia^n 
interaction by studying the va.rious influences of social or- 
ganizations, social processes, and social valuation. They 
gain broad historical and contemporary insights about man 
operating in his social and cultural environments. They 
weigh the impact of these environments on human movement 
forms and, in turn, the impact of those forms on the socio- 
cultural environment. 

There are several aspects to study in this perspective. 
Movement e:xperiences take place within a social environment , 
in the com.pany of others as companions in the ongoing action 
or as viewers of the event. Society affects man^s movement 
in terms of the forms it assumes and roles it fulfills. In 
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fact 5 the forms that various movement experiences assuiae have 
come to he considered social institutions. Within the play- 
situation social interactions occur and group patterns arise. 
Certain movement forras he come identified with one segment of 
society. In the q^uest to understand movement and its signifi- 
cance physical educators must study the implications of man 
moving within his sociocultural milieu. 

Philosophical Perspective . Adolescents and young adults 
are challenging traditional thought and conventions and._, as 
a group 5 appear to he seeking new meanings for existence. 

The search has gone heyond proven fact to an examination of 
relationships and raeanings . In the conscious realm man can 
attribute and identify biological ^ sociological, and psycho- 
logical values to his movement experiences. But it is also 
possible to identify unique meaning in his movement exper- 
iences. It is ohat meaning which supersedes concerns for 
biological change and psychosocial interaction and contri- 
butes to man*s understanding of himself. For, individuality 
emerges as experiences accumulate and meanings coalesce. 



Man moves and grasps the quality of existence to be 
gained from knowing himself and his world. Man moves for 
himself - for experiences through which he derives insights 
about himself and his world. Human movement is one of the 
refined employments of experience through v/hich man presses 
closer to awareness of himself. 

Performance Opportunities . No formal skill requirement exists for major 
students. Instead, means for improving personal skill and analysing the 
self and others during performance are available in a variety of forms. 
Each student is expected to complete the four semester requirement in 
the physical education service prograia. Skills courses for majors may 
be utilized as an option in fulfilling this requirement. Students are 
advised to select this option. In these classes freedom to investigate, 
study, and perform is emx^hasized. The classes are not offered for the 
exclusive purpose of developing skills, but rather to assist students 
to examine and gain insight into movement experiences in a manner v;hich 
departs from tradition. It is possible for students to compile a thorou 
record of these experiences; sight, sound, Imowledge, and skill. Audio 
visual, and written case studies of individuals, groups, or the student 
himself are also possible results of these classes. A sequence of three 
hour courses entitled Analysis and Interpretation of Physical Activities 
is part of the elective portion of the academic major. By the tfme a 
student enrolls in* this -sequence he is prepared to examine huiaan move- 
ment forms from several perspectives based upon knowledge from other 
areas of the major which provides clues for developing new ways of ‘onder 
standing man in motion. Since these courses represent a new dimension 
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in the field of physical . education, it is possible that the studies and 
analyses generated in them vill make a contribution of new insights and 
syntheses for the profession. The potential results are impossible to 
predict. Severe,! things are clear, however; qualified and creative in- 
struction, a variety of instructional and analytic media, and appro- 
priate facilities and equipment are vital for this study of movement 
performance to derive the results suggested. 

The skills program is not being negated as these newer concepts 
are initiated. Rather, it is expected that every student will realis- 
tically assess his capabilities in terms of performance and , understand- 
ing in the areas of sport, dsjice , end exercise. Then,' in consultation 
with his adviser, he will plan a program to meet both needs and inter- 
ests. A great variety of e>n)eriences in several movement forms is not 
deemed as necessary as involvement in depth in some performance area 
or areas. It is felt that the value of the movement experience is 
a.mplified as the quality of performance increases. Hence the curri- 
culum seeks to identify and impart the theoretical knowledge of phys- 
icafu education while maintaining a vital plane for movement experiences. 

Seminar in Core Perspectives . A seminar to synthesize and assist the 
s;tucient to coherently organize the experiences in the curriculum into 
total perspective concludes the major. This seminar is taken in the 
last semester the student is enrolled in the academic major. The 
course ma.kes it possible for the student to organize all his curricu- 
le..r axtivities in light of his career plans. V/ith this conclusion to 
his undergraduate studies in physical education, the student should have 
an imders tan ding of the significance of movement and should have been 
involved in releva^it experiences in human movement forms. 

The Academi c Major in Persp e ct i ve 



A necessary factor in the success of this curriculum is an organ- 
izational and administrative frame of reference which recognizes the 
individuality of the student as a learner. The curriculum can main- 
tain its relevance for the student and teacher by a sensitivity to 
the changing nature of the tim.es in which it functions. While the 
Department is to be held accountable for the content and methods 
employed, it is imperative that each student feel .a sense of involve- 
ment and become responsible for his own learning. The curriculum is • 
constructed in a deliberately open-ended fashion so that the demands 
of individual learners mJ.ght.be m.et . 

Staff .> Facilities, Study Materials . By background most college 
. physical educators have been prepared to be teachers of skills or ■ 
tea.chers of teachers. Few have the background to teach in the per- 
spective areas of an academic major. Staffing the new curriculum 
became a problem. A nationwide search was initiated to meet Brock- . 
port’s new staff needs. A staff vacancy brochure was sent to every 
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institutiorA with a doctoral degree prograra. PersonaJ. conuacts through 
professional associates proved q_uite helpful. In addition, leaders in 
the field, who could be identified as knowledgable in one or more per- 
spectives of study, were asked to suggest people to contact. In these 
ways a sufficient niunber of highly q_ualified personnel was identified 
and subsequently hired to make it possible to institute the new program. 

In the future as more institutions develop academic majors the number of 
qualified personnel should increase markedly. 

Another factor for concern is the facility in which the academic 
major is to function. It must be flexible in terms of use and suffi- 
ciently large in size to accommodate complex demands. Furthermore, 
library holdings need to be of sufficient quantity to serve irxuch in- 
dividual research and study. The nature of library orders also reflects 
the change in curriculum direction. 

It is apparent, though, that textbooks do not exist for most of the 
areas of study. Selected readings, xeroxed materials, and similar items 
serve as substitutes. Textbooks, if, indeed, they are deemed necessary, 
may be written by the faculty of the new major. Such a development is a 
logical outgro^vth of innovation. Inexpensive works will TJrobably prove 
most useful since course content is flexible and subject to constant 
change. Use of technology and various media is another facet of the* 
program. Several laboratories, including technologically-supported 
skill learning facilities , are being planned. 

The Future . It is now possible to foresee that other specializations, 
assiaming that teaching is a specialty, will develop following study in 
the major: administration, journalism, research, coaching, and perfor- 

mance are only examples. Certain experiments with the academic major 
will occur. Students will enroll in an entire sequence (see Figure l) 
at the same time so that study in an area will be concentrated rather 
than spread over several semesters. Interdisciplinary, or inter-area, 
studies will be encouraged. Specialization, then, will be tempered by 
cross-area understanding. Development of a selective admissions and 
retention program is also under study. Obviously, the delineation of 
several sequences of three-hour courses into a major in physical edu- 
cation, has only opened new horizons for study in the field. For a 
field which had changed relatively little in fifty years the prospects 
are exciting. 

Results . After two years of intensive preparation, an undergraduate 
academic major in physical education became a reality. A large nuraoer 
of students, eight hundred majors, is to be served by the program. 

Because one-half of the major students transfer into the prograra during 
their junior and senior years, certain accommodations were necessitated 
in the design. As a consequence, the major and the certification sequence, 
described in Appendix A may be completed in two years of study. Communi- 
cations with two-year institutions are a vital part of initiating a new 
program. The foior-year student, on the other hand, may become involved 
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as early as the first semester of the sophomore year provided certain 
recommended prerequisites, for example, introduction to philosophy 
preceding enrollm.ent in the philosophical perspective in physical 
education, have "been met. The vhole curriculum, then, must he designed 
^•;ith flexibility. Strong pressure is exerted on the advisors and teach- 
in g f ac ult y to heed i n di vi dual needs. 

Several sections of each course are taught during each semester in 
the hope that the number of students in any section will be relatively 
small. This procedure, of course, demanded the hiring of a sufficient 
number of staff members to operate such a program. A large facility is 
also under construction to house the program. In addition, the library 
budget was increased so that the collection there could be enlarged. 

It is apparent that the curriculm, once formrilated and approved, . 
received support from the Administration of the institution in order 
to initiate the program on a basis exceeding minimal needs. 

Conclusion . This undergraduate m.ajor curriculum represents one step in 
the inevitable change which is occurring in physical education. The 
emerging trends in the field led to the selection of the areas of study: 
biological, psychological, sociocult ura.l, philosophical perspectives and 
e.lective performance opportunities. Sequences of courses in each area 
allow students to achieve depth of understanding. Teaching in the m^ajor 
is based upon the assumption that all students need not complete the 
program with identical preparation. Each component of the major seeks . 
to contribute to the elaboration of the focus , to increase understanding 
of the significance man finds in his experiences in selected movem.ent forms. 
The program identifies and imparts the accumulated theoretical knowledge 
ahout physical education while maintaining a vital place for movement ex- 
periences. New methods of inquiry are likely to be developed. Graduate 
programs will assuredly change as the innovations in uinder graduate curri- 
cuJLums usurp materials previously taught at that higher level. 
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•Appendix A 



The Teacher Preparation Program 



It is now a fact that the vast majority of those who enter physical 
education eventually pursue a career in education. Even I hose who 
do assume the limited number of resea.rch positions available usually 
have some teaching responsibilities to fulfill also. Consequently, 
a certain amount of responsibility for the preparation of teachers 
remains with physical education despite the new trend toward an 
academic major. The Department of Physical Education for Women at 
the State University College at Brochport , l^ew York, has designed 
an interim program of teacher preparation: 



Movement Analysis 3 hrs. 

Physical Education in the 3 hrs. 

Elementary School 

Physical Education in the 3 hrs. 

Secondary School 

Student Teaching and Seminar 15 hrs. 



Electives now exist in • areas of adapted physical education, eval- 
uation, and coaching. -'ust be cle.arly understood that enrollm.ent 

in the academic major ’.essary first, since ter-A'hing in physical 

education is based tipo*. .’^1 edges and concepts fn. 'chat program. 

A teacher must have a 1 ' ..ucnental un derst an c 'ng o- . subject matter 
of the ficid he chooses to teach. It is hop-. I tin. ;, this teacher edu- 
cation progi'^am can be moved into the schools so ttat the preparation 
of teachers mi.ght take 2 ^ 1 s.ce where they will function as professionals. 
Hence, the program described above is considered an interim, tempo- 
rary one to function only until appropriate and mutually beneficial 
arrangements with the public schools can be made. 
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Appendix 3 



Conceptual Curric-ol-jm in Physical Iducation 



v/henever a curriculuiri is designed several proposals are created dei‘or 
a final prograjii is accepted. The curriculum described herein is no 
except. Ion. Among the rejected ideas v^as a conceptual app?roach to the 
study of physical education. It is probably typical of v.-liat most cur 
ricilLums will be in the not too distant future. Study \mder that pla 
was to be individualized. Students would have enrolled i n area s t uda 
assigned a sizable block of credit hours. Credit was to be earned on 
the basis of individual competence and accomplishment . Perhaps the 
program can be initiated j later, on an experimental basis or as ai^ 
honors arrangement for selected students. The areas of .study of rhat 
program were interdisciplinary in nature; 



Man Moves and l^nows Himself 
Man Moves V7ith Others 
Man Moves. For Himself 



Man an Motion 



A course specifically designed to bridge the gap between liberal a:;Us 
studies and concentration in the major was designed to initiate stu- 
dents into the study of physical education. 



Appendix C 



Brockport Physical Education Workshop 
June 1-9, 1970 



Four prominent physical educators were invited to the Brockport campus 
to participate in a staff workshop in June 1970. Celeste Ulrich, 
professor of physical education at the University of i)iforth Carolina 
at Greenshoro, served as a consultant for two days. During formal and 
informal discussions she dealt with the theoretical scructure of physi • 
cal education, the translation of theoretical concepts into practical 
concerns, and the social matrix of physical education. Seymour Kleinman, 
associate professor in the School of Health cind Physical Education at 
Ohio State University, discussed his concept of physical education and 
considered the role of philosophic inquiry in this area of study, empha- 
sising the use of the phenomenological method. Margaret Mordy, assistant 
dean in the College of Education at Ohio State University, shared in- 
sights regarding the place of physical education as an area of study in 
higher education, the preparation of teachers of physical education, and 
new trends in education and physical education. The fourth consultant 
during the workshop was Eleanor Metheny from the Department of Physical 
Education at the University of Southern California. Her areas of interest 
were the significance of the experience of movement , teaching and the mean- 
ing of the movement experience, and the gi-owing gap between contemporary 
thought in physical education and the more traditional points of view. 

Consultants came to campus one at a time so that there wo told be no 
concern for equality of time and in order for the staff to effectively 
interact with each. Consequently, it was possible to maintain an informal 
atmosphere. Previous to the arrival of each consultant a list of questions 
for discussion was developed. The questions reflected the areas of inter- 
est and expertise of each consultant. In addition, a collection of writ- 
ings and speeches by each of the consu].tants was made available. Related 
literature was also on hand. Hence, consultants, members of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, and invited guests were aware of the 
areas to be considered during the workshop. In this way, repetition was 
minimized, except, of course, when the views of several consultants on a 
single issue were sought in an effort to broaden understanding or expose 
more than one position. 

Essentially, the workshop consisted of open discussion and question/ 
answer periods. OccasionalD.y a consultant initiated a session with brief 
prefatory remarks to establish a common base for discussion. ' More often, 
each session began with questions from either the participants or the 
consultant. Periods between the two-hour twice daily sessions, were 
utilized for extending the exploration of issues and becoming better 
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acquainted with ttie details cf the cons'oitant s ^ positions. In 
retrospect this type of wor-kshop organization seemed quite effective. 

Selected observations and coiinnents by cons'ultants ; (Many of these 
statements reflect condensed versions of topics discussed by cons’uL- 
tants rather than dix-ect quotations.) 

Dr. Celeste Ulrich: 

- Historically 5 the theoretical structure of physical educa- 
tion developed through preventive medicine ^ ’’the new physi- 
cal education," a reflection of social structure, beji.;^v- 
iorism, and the promotion of democratic relations. We 

knew all along we didrJt do the things we claimed — change 
physiology or promote sportsmanship. 

- At the i960 conference on the interpretation of i^hy si cal 
education physical educators e:cpressed publicly their 
interest in movement. Theox'-eticians and practitionei'^s 
emerged. 

- Other conferences reeking to identify the theoretical 

structure of physical education followed: Design Conference, 

Zion Conference, and three follcw-up meetings. Tentatively, 
a perspective of what the theoretical struct ux^c ox** physical 
education is about is expected by the fall of 1970. 

- The core of physical education is movement, play theory, 
and physiological integrity. An intelligent synthesis 
rather than differential axaalysis gives better order. (A 
single core or focus rather than many is a better guide 
for identifying the theoretical structure of the x*ield. ) 

- V 7 e are practically oriented in physical education, seeking 
a rationale for our o\m practice. 

- "Education is concerned with man. It uses modalities to 
define its concern for man. Physical education is one of 
those modalities." 

- "Sport is no more competition than coopex*ation. " 

- "Within a discipline v;e should be able to understand each 
other." ""nability to communicate is a raajor part of the 
problem in the field. 

- "The subject matter of physical education as an academic 
discipline has no sex. The practice does have certain 
sexual connotations . " 
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- "Theory is atemporal. The translation of theory into 
practice is the temporal aspect. . . We need trans- 
lators of theoiy into practice." 

- The opportiHiity for rapid change in society was never 
as real as it is nov. There is also more available 
energy for change. Physical education has the oppor- 
tunity to direct social change as ^•rell as follow- it. 

Dr. Seymour Kleinman: 

- There is a simplicity of basic and fiHidamental truths 
which you realize through a process of exposure over 
a period of years. 

- "It is very healthy to examine ourselves intensively 
and with concern. ... It is one of the few times, 
probably, when one single generation of people can 
cause very effective change." 

- "The movement act has possibilities of showing more 
than just pure satisfaction." 

- "Freedom doesn^t imply nothingness; freedom implies 
tremendous discipline." 

- "The performer is in a better position to technically 
analyze as a result of having performed than the non- 
performer." 

- "Restriction often times leads to freedom. That's 
why I can't get hiing up on methodology. Methodology 
is a personal thing." 

- Movement education and movement exploration are close 
to dance. The ends are the same. '^Sport has different 
ends." "The end of sport is not to be an art." 

- "Grading prostitutes the creative process." 

- "The movement experience has many commonalities about 
it wha.tever the form of physical activity." 

- "Play is not fantasy or unreal. Much of life's functions 
is based on artificial rules. . . . Play is as basic as 
survival or an essential aspect of it." 
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- There is a particular concern aoout codies in contemporary 
philosophical thought ^ particularly in existential and phen- 
omenological thought. "It is fruitful for o'ur gaining theo- 
retical conceptions of vhat we are after and what we* re about." 

- am suspect of a philosophy of physical education. If I 
wanted to be a philosopher, I would go into philosophy and 
study it, ... l*/hat I am concerned about is the practice 
of physical education." 

- ’’The practice of physical education is the engagement in the 
physical act. It is not the analysis or theoretical study 
which is peripheral, valid and important, but peripheral." 

Dr . Margaret Mordy : 

- Approved institutional programs is a new direction in 
certification . 

- Students are not satisfied with logically ordered material 
now with individual instruction, 

- "The problem of obsolescence in curricuil.um ... is very 
real. '* 

- We might see if there are topics in physical education 
that can be studied in a multidisciplinary way. 

- ’*We have had civil disobedience in sport for years and it’s 
totally accepted, *' 

- "Maybe the real thing is not in how we group the knowledge 
but now. we. teach it." . 

■ - "We are getting away in almost all departments from the 
pure knowledge function of universities. . . . There are 
other kinds of learning than the cognitive," 

- Students want help in the general area of the development 
of 'self-concept . 

- "We need to build career-counseling and career-socialization 
into physical education ... to the extent of hiring skilled 
counselors.** 

- **We never teach collaboration, cooperation; we teach our 
students all the way through to be competitive. We don't 
teach our students how to bring about change or how to work 
with other people.** 

- "Any human behavior is in and jf itself multidisciplinary," 
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~ "When you delay the student teaching experience , the 
individual very freq[uently experiences a very severe 
role conflict." 

“ "We may have a new concept of sport with the unisex 
idea. •. . . We are going to drop the concept of co- 
education when we talk about sport. ... We are going 
to have different forms of competition than we have had 
before." 

- "I think community control of education would be much 
more effective." 

Dr. Eleanor Metheny: 

- The real q[uestion is : "what is education all about? 

Plow are the answers changing in 1970?” 

- "The revolution (in education) began in the Establishment 
fifty years ago . . . when the heretics stood up and said 
Plato was wrong. " They questioned the basic nature of 
human beings, re-examining the separation of mind and body. 

- "It will take fifty years before a con 5 )rehensive new theory 
is developed. " 

- "People happen as wholes in process. 

- "vrnat parts of man are conscious?" 

- "Most thinking is not verbally structured." 

- "Plow do we transfer conceptualizations to the motor 
system?" 

- How do people make sense out of their various experiences? 

. . . Plow do people experience various movement phenomena? 

. . . Plow are they changed by experiences? What signifi- 
cance do they find?" 

- "No one has a right to say what physical education is 
all about. -At any given point physical education is 
what man sees it to be." • 



Postman, Neil, and Charles Weingartner, Teaching as a Subversive Activity 
New York: Delacorte Press, 1969* 



- Physical education: ’’the person involved in the act 

of moving from here to there intentionally , usually 
in some pre-conceived way.” 

- We must formulate some questions which will lead to 
the identification of the subject matter of physical 
education. 

- ”What systems and processes are .involved? ’’ 

- ”V/hat are the sensory dimensions of the 
act of moving?” 

- ’’Plow does man interpret his own exper- 
ience in terms of what he thinks life 
is about?” . 

- ”A teacher provides students with things to think or do 
about 3 but not what to think. A student then formulates 
his own conceptions of what life and the world are all 
about . ” 

- ’’Can we evaluate thinking without making judgments?” 

- A new experience is grasped as it relates to the greater 
totality of the whole in process in such a way that all 
relationships within it are re-structured. 

- ’’Nobody can give an absolute definition of what sport 
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Appendix D 
Course Descriptions 



Each course in the major carries three semester hours of credit. The 
following list includes a description of each course in the academic 
major in physical education in the core and the focus on the signifi- 
cance of experiences in human movement. 

Core Courses 



Biological Perspective 

Study of man^s biological structure and function as related 
to and influenced by experience in physical activities. Lab- 
ora.tory work and classroom experiences. 



Psychological Perspective 

The study of the effect of physical activities on man^s 
psychological functioning and development; psychological fac- 
tors which affect man^s behavior in activity. 



Sociocultural Perspective 

An investigation of physical activities, as they influence and 
reflect social processes, organizations, and valuation; the influ- 
ence of social -cultural factors on man as he participates in phy- 
sical activity. 



Philosophical Perspective 

Evidence of contemporary philosophic positions in various state- 
ments of the role and value of physical activity experiences. 



Seminar in Core Perspectives 

Comprehensive' study of the frame of reference of the field. Devel- 
opment of coherent organization of significant hypotheses and postulates 

Prerequisite: To be taken in the last semester of the academic major. 
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Significance of Experiences in Human Movement Focus 



Movement and Human Growth and Development 

Study of the effects of movement on human growth and development 
the evolution of integrated movements into meaningful patterns; 
adapoaoion of ohe changing physical oeing to forces in the environ 
ment. Laboratory and classroom experience. 

Prerequisite; Biological Perspective 



Developmental and Behavioral Aspects of Physical Activities 

Description and interpretation of movement behavior; study of th 
influence of movement behavior on man's total behavior; identifica 
oion of the impact of movement on the emerging self— concent . 

Prereqiiisite: Psychological Perspective 



Movement Experiences in the Sociocultural Environment 

Relationships of physical activities to selected factors and 
institutions within society and culture; investigations of human 
in oeraction occurring in physical activities ; group and- individual 
influences ... 

Prereqiiisite : Sociocultural Perspective 



The Experience of Movement : Philosophical Analysis 

Study of the derivation of insights about the self and others 
through experiences in physical activities. 

Prerequisite: Philosophical Perspective 



Analysis and Interpretation of Physical Activities 

Soudy of human involvement in physical activities from the 
various perspectives of the core areas. Analysis of communica- 
tion and self-expression in movement. Observation and partici- 
pation. Permission from instructor required. 

Prereqiiisite : minimum of 6 hrs. of core courses 
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Seminar in Biological Bases of Physical Education 

Factors vhich enhance or limit human movement in the physical 
environment; specific investigation of skeletal, neuro-muscular 
and cardio-respiratory systems in relation to human movement 
potential. 



Prerequisite: Movement and Human Grovrth and Development ■ or equivalent 



Seminar in Developmental and Behavioral Aspects of Movement 
Experiences 



Generalizations of movement experiences and their contribution 
to personality development; exploration of the relationship of 
motivation and human movement; influence of emotion on goals, 
interests, and other aspects of behavior; personality dynamics and 
sports competition. 

Prerequisite; Developmental and Behavioral Aspects of Physical 
Activities or equivalent 



Seminar in Sociocultural Implications of Physical Activities 

Variations in cultural definitions, choices and functions of 
forms of human movement. Physical activities as factors in social 
change. Study of sport theory. 

Prereq\xisite : Movement Experiences in the Sociocultural Environ- 

ment or equivalent 



Seminar in Philosophical Concerns in Human Movement Experiences 

Interplay of scientific knowledges, cultural influences, and 
unique individual experience in physical activity; the meanings 
of movement experiences in human existence. 

Prerequisite: The Experience of Movement: Philosophical Analysis 

or equivalent 



Advanced Analysis and Interpretation of Physical Activities • 

Study, comparison, and analysis of experiences in physical activities 
creativity in sport and dance. 

Prerequisite: Analysis and Interpretation of Physical Activities 



Independent Study 
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Physical Education Minor 



Students choosing to minor in physical education shall complete 
a minimum of eighteen semester hours including; 

Core Perspectives 

15 hours under departmental advisement 
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